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simple and honest, and during the first few purchases to
exhibit his honesty by pointing out defects in the things
he was selling; and then, having gained the customer's
confidence, he proceeded to pass off upon him inferior
goods at superior prices.

These are a few out of the various manoeuvres in con-
stant practice. Of course there is a running accompani-
ment of falsehoods, uttered as well as acted. It is ex-
pected of the assistant that he will say whatever is needed
to effect a sale. " Any fool can sell what is wanted," said
a master in reproaching a shopman for not having per-
suaded a customer to buy something quite unlike that
which he asked for. And the unscrupulous mendacity
thus required by employers, and encouraged by example,
grows to a height of depravity that has been described to
us in words too strong to be repeated. Our informant
was obliged to relinquish his position in one of these
establishments, because he could not lower himself to the
required depth of degradation. " You don't lie as though
you believe what you say," observed one of his fellow-
assistants. And this was uttered as a reproach!

As those subordinates who have fewest qualms of con-
science are those who succeed the best, are soonest pro-
moted to more remunerative posts, and have therefore the
greatest chances of establishing businesses of their own ;
it may be inferred that the morality of the heads of these
establishments, is much on a par with that of their em-
ployfo. The habitual mal-practices of wholesale-houses,
confirm this inference. Not only, as we have just seen,
are assistants under a pressure impelling them to deceive
purchasers respecting the qualities of the goods they buy,
but purchasers are also deceived in respect to the quanti-
ties ; and that, not by an occasional unauthorized trick,
but by an organized system, for which the firm itself is
responsible. The general, and indeed almost universal